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GOOD WORDS.—VITL. 


One of the things that convinces me beyond a 
doubt that this Society has not begun to complete 
its mission is the fact that it has never yet worked 
out its own theory to perfection. 


Henry W. WI.svrR 
Spoken at Race St., Phila., Second month 3d, 1904. 


THE BLOSSOM. 


Only a little shrivelled seed— 

It might be flower or grass or weed; 
Only a box of earth on the edge 

Of a narrow, dusty window ledge; 
Only a few scant summer showers, 
Only a few clear, shining hours— 
That was all. Yet God could make 
Out of these, for a sick child’s sake, 
A blossom wonder as fair and sweet 
As ever broke at an angel’s feet. 


Only a life of barren pain, 

Wet with sorrowful tears of rain; 
Warmed sometimes by a wandering gleam 
Of joy that seemed but a happy dream. 
A life as common and brown and bare 

As a box of earth in the window there; 
Yet it bore at last the precious bloom 

Of a perfect soul in a narrow room— 
Pure as the snowy leaves that fold 

Over the flower’s heart of gold. 


—Henry van Dyke. 








EDUCATION IN THE BROADER SENSE. 

Correctly speaking, there is no such thing as edu- 
eation apart from religion. This was the point of 
view of the Conference on Religious Education in 
Friends’ Schools, held recently in Race Street Meet- 
ing House, Philadelphia. Joseph Walton said: “ We 
must accept children as they have been created, and 
concede the fact that they take their entire nature to 
school with them; and that religion is not an append- 
age for the declining years of life.” At the Conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Association, held in 
Boston last week, one of the leaders in the movement 
defined education as that which fits man for the 
higher duties of life, and said he could see no differ- 
ence between the terms education and religious edu- 
cation. The term religious education is a protest 
against one-sided education, and the time is not far 
off when it will be no longer needed, for we shall be 
understood to inelude all that it implies when we use 
the term education. ‘“ Education is a unit,” said this 
speaker. “It stands both for morality and intellec- 
tuality, and it is impossible that it be a thing apart 
from the spiritual. A better idea of the term and what 
it represents must prevail in the school, as well as in 


the church.” 


THE BOSTON CONVENTION. 


The third annual Convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association was held in Boston, Second month 
12th to 16th. On First-day, the 12th, devotional 
meetings were held in the New Old South Chureh 
and elsewhere in which those of all denomina- 
tions joined. Second-day was devoted to social meet- 
ings and receptions, opportunities for those who had 
come to Boston with one common interest, though 
from such widely differing walks of life, to get ac- 
quainted with one another before settling down to 
the work of the Convention. 


The next three days were very full. The mornings 
were devoted to business meetings, the afternoons to 
working conferences of the departments, and the 
evenings to public mass meetings 

The general program had been arranged with a 
view to bringing out clearly the “ Aims of Religious 
Education,” and this was announced as the theme of 
theConvention. These aims, as brought out in the ad- 
dresses and discussions of the three public meetings, 
were to bring the individual into conscious relation 
with God, to develop in him a social conscience, to 
quicken in him a sense of national and universal 
brotherhood. 

The work of the de partments had to do with every- 
thing in our present-day civilization that does or may 
make for righteousness. This religious education 
movement is far more than a First-day school asso- 
ciation. It has to do not merely with making more 
effective the work of the scant hour that is weekly 
devoted to religious instruction. It concerns itself 
with every opportunity to make religion a part of the 
life of the people. One department is made up of 
editors (of both religious and secular papers), news- 
paper men, and those in any way connected with the 
press and interested in making the best possible use 
of it in the interests of religious education. Other de- 
partments are made up of college and university 
presidents and teachers, of public school teachers, of 
private school teachers, ‘of those interested in making 
educational and religious use of our public and other 
libraries. A department i is devoted to religion in the 
home, another to correspondence instruction for 
First-day School workers, another to summer assem- 
blies and how their work in this cause may 
strengthened and extended. | 

During the next few weeks we shall hope to give 
in these columns the substance of some of the ad- 
dresses of the department and public sessions. In due 
time they will all be published in full in the volume 
of proceedings which every First-day School worker, 
and every one interested in religion and education 
should secure, especially if he happen to be a busy 
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man who has little time for reading many books, and 
needs to have the best thought on his subject in a nut- 
shell.* 

A hint only can be given now as to what the Con- 
vention could mean to one interested in the things 
for which it stands. 

THE FIELD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

I have already quoted Professor Votaw’s definition 
of religious education as given in his address on “ The 
Field of Religious Education in America.” He gave 
due credit to the good work that is being done in the 
First-day schools, albeit under such serious diffieul- 
ties. But there are many other agencies that conduce 
to spiritual training. A better understanding now 
has come to prevail as to the truths of Scripture, and 
science has contributed of her store to the knowledge 
of Biblical matters, all of which has brought our the- 
ology into closer accord with facts. Theology is 
awaiting to be adjusted to modern standards of life. 
The task of the churches is in a degree thwarted be- 
cause of the people who differ in thought, methods 
and temperament. Those who cling to the old stand- 
ards and those who find their ideals more in the fu- 
ture may become friendly and co-operate only 
through some great act of faith that will bring a mu- 
tual consciousness of brotherhood and a willingness to 
fight for a common cause which both love. Combina- 
tion is the watchword of the day, and toward this 
ideal the Religious Education Association is working. 

While recognizing that the public school is domi- 
nated by a moral and spiritual atmosphere, Prof. 
Votaw pointed out that a great deal remains to be 
done there. The 16,000,000 pupils in the public 
schools are failing to receive the religious and moral 
training to which they are entitled, and are therefore 
coming to maturity in an abnormal condition. Only 
11,000,000 of them are so much as nominal pupils of 
First- day schools, good and not so good. Here is a 
most important field for work. 

WHAT THE ASSOCIATION STANDS FOR. 

In his annual address as president of the Associa- 
tion, President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, said that the fun- 
damental idea of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, the moral excellence and practical reasonable- 
ness of its principle, is not yet known to the people. 
Yet the past year has witnessed a growth of the influ- 
ence of this idea upon the public mind. In our won- 
derful educational development we are beginning to 
reap of the sowing of the fathers, for they were men 
of God. We are beginning to understand that the 
liberalizing influence of education cannot be depend- 
ed upon, apart from religion to protect a populous 
nation from debasement of ideals and from aberra- 
tion of ethical judgment. The time has come when 
public morality and public interest demand stronger 
accent on the religious aspects of education. For this 
does our Association exist. This is the vision that 
for three years has attended us, continually growing 


"© The proceedings each year are furnished free to members of 
the Association. For particulars as to membership, ete., ad- 
dress Clifford W. Barnes, general secretary, 153 Lasalle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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more distinct, continually extending its sphere of in- 
fluence over other minds. 

In a land like ours, where religious liberty, toler- 
ance and individualism are universal, where every 
man may worship God or refrain from worshiping 
him according to the dictates of his conscience, the 
problem of religious education takes on majestic real- 
ity. It invites the co-operation not only of all who 
stand on the side of religion as against secularism, but 
also of those high-minded secularists who, dissenting 
from the form of religion, yet show themselv es not 
uninfluenced by its spirit. 

Those who were there to take part in the delibera- 
tions had come with unparalleled generosity, every 
man at his own charges, asking and receiving no other 
compensation than the joy of service in a noble cause. 
They believed and in their utterances would try to 
show that from the right relation of the individual to 
God, from the root of vital religion spring moral 
forces, which, taken up into the system of education, 
are competent to regulate the whole field of living. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE PAST YEAR. 


The annual survey of progress in religious and 
moral education was made by President Faunce, of 
Brown University. He said ‘the unprecedented agi- 
tation and activity of the past vear, the unusual evan- 
gelistic effort on the part of many churches in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain is sure to be followed by zeal in 
education. One of our great needs is to achieve what 
has long been seen in Great Britain, the union of can- 
did, patient scholarship with genuine fervor in relig- 
ious and philanthropic endeavor. 

A noteworthy tendency is the growing sense of the 
underlying unity of all agencies aiming at moral and 
religious development. These include many not di- 
rectly connected with the church. The place of the 
home in our national scheme of education is receiving 
greatly increased emphasis. 
reaction against the extreme 
schools. 

There has been a growing demand for contact with 
reality in religious as in intellectual education. There 
is a general acknowledgment on the part of educators 
that the children and young people of our time are 
deficient in the sense of imperativeness of both moral- 
ity and religion. The sanctions of the moral law are 
not defied; they simply are not felt or even per- 
ceived. 

The year has been notable for its publications deal- 
ing with the principles and methods of religious edu- 
cation. 

The church is exalting its teaching function as 
never before. In many of the young people’s socie- 
ties the emphasis is now being quietly transferred to 
the attainment rather than the expression of experi- 
ence, and the societies are becoming groups of stu- 
dents. 

The ministerial calling is not securing its fair pro- 
portion, in respect of numbers or ability, of the edu- 
cated manhood of our time. Our civilization cannot 


endure without leaders of spiritual vision and pro- 
phetie power. 


There is a pronounced 
secularization of the 
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LEADERS IN THE MOVEMENT. 

It is most significant that those who are taking the 
lead in this movement are not so much those who are 
professionally connected with religion as leaders in 
science, in education, in various “lay organizations 
connected with the chureh. The preside nt of the de- 
partment of First-day school teacher training is Dean 
James E. Russell, of the Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. One of the notable addresses was 
made by the distinguished botanist, Prof. John M. 
Coulter. The annual survey of progress was made by 
the president of one of the great Eastern universi- 
ties. The chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments in Boston was Dr. Albert E. Winship, editor 
ot the Journal of Education. Among the prominent 
speakers were President Pritchett, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; President King, of 
Oberlin; President G. Stanley Hall; Prof. George 
Albert Coe; President Harris, of Amherst; Prof. 
Du Bois, of Atlanta; President Tucker, of Dart- 
mouth; President Hyde, of Bowdoin; Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne; Prof. Starbuck, of Earlham; Hon. Chester 
Holeombe; Prof. Henderson, of Chicago; Librarians 
Drew B. Hall, of Massachusetts; George F. Bower- 
man, of Washington, D. C.; Sam Walter Foss, H. C. 
Wellman, of Springfield, Mass.; Editor Silas McBee, 


of The Churchman (New York); F. A. Bisbee, of 


The Universalist Leader; William T. Ellis, of the 
editorial staff of the Philadelphia Press; Howard A. 
Bridgeman, of The Congregationalist. 

OFFICERS. 

The newly-elected president of the Association is 
Bishop McDowell, of the Methodist Church. The 
general secretary is Clifford W. Barnes, whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago. Our President Joseph 
Swain, of Swarthmore College, is member of the 
board of directors for the State of Pennsylvania. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 





CONTRIBUTION OF FR LEN 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


[Under the heading, “ Progress in Religious Education,” 
the following appears in the editorial columns of The Outlook 
for Second month 18th.] 


‘DS TO PROGRESS 


In view of the third annual Convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association in Boston this week, it 
is interesting to note that some worthy progress has 
been made during the past vear in applying present- 
day knowledge in history, literature, Biblical criti- 
cism, social problems and pedagogy to methods of re- 
ligious education. This year the fourth triennial 
Sunday School Conference of Michigan Congrega- 
tionalists was held in January. Three vears ago 
not a little was done toward bringing the weekly in- 
struction in the churches into closer harmony with 
the best Biblical scholarship. This vear the Confer- 
ence is likely to result in bringing such instruction 
into harmony with intelligent acquaintance with the 
ways of the child’s mind. An even more concrete in- 
stance of progress is the result of the Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference held in Toronto last August. 
At that time a committee, on which were a number 


of educators, reported a plan for graded lessons, to 
be used in the First-day Schools. It is designed that 
these lessons shall be adapted to the needs of the pu- 
pils as they reach various stages of development. 
Their scope is much larger than a course of Bible 
study. Up to the age of eleven years the lessons are 
designed to acquaint children thoroughly with the 
stories of the Old and New Testaments and with the 
lessons derived from them, with moral lessons drawn 
from nature and lives of noted people, and in the lat- 
ter vears of this period are designed to train the ehil- 
dren in memorizing passages of Scripture and other 
literature. At thirteen years the history and geog- 
raphy of the Bible are introduced. At fourteen or 
fifteen, study of the Society of Friends is introduced, 
with reference to such matters as the care of the poor, 
obligation of membership, and moral and spiritual 
truths for which the Society stands. At sixteen or 
seventeen the Bible is again taken up, with the pur- 
pose of meeting the special difficulties which confront 
the growing boy or girl. The subjects are the Proph- 
ets and the Gospels as sources from which the solu- 
tions of questions which are forcing themselves upon 
the adolescent may be derived. At eighteen a year 
is devoted to a literary study of the Bible and a com- 
parison with other sacred books of the world. Under 
this head would come such subjects as the Canon, He- 
brew Legislation, Poetry of the Psalms, Harmony of 
the Gospels. At nineteen begins a period of social 
study. Practical questions, such as those which con- 
front a poor and dependent family, are stated, and 
answers are sought for from the most enlightened 


sourees. The resources of various communities are 
studied. After this age come the adult classes, in 


which are followed advanced courses in Bible study, 
Church history, ethical and social problems, and the 
like. It is expected that this graded course will influ- 
ence the Sunday School libraries by bringing to their 
shelves books of reference of value to both teachers 
and pupils. This course has been adopted by the So- 
ciety of Friends, and is to be,put into use at once. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from last week.) 
Tue Minoweek Meetine anp THE Scnoot. 


BY EDWARD B. RAWSON, PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
NEW YORK. 

A principal of a Friends’ School, whose opinion on 
this subject I sought, wrote: “ The question should 
be settled generally. We have no schools that re- 
ceive sufficient benefit from the meeting to justify 
the attempt.” This, some of us know, is too sweep- 
ing a statement. It is probably true that in some 
neighborhoods, as this same correspondent says, the 
meeting “is a nervous time for teachers; it is a lazy 
time for half the students if not more; it is a jest 
with many; some few enjoy it, especially the mem- 
ory of the meetings after the school connection is 
severed.” But it is also true that in other places the 
pupils appreciate and enjoy the meeting, and, as an- 
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other principal says, “‘ It is a season of sweet refresh- 
ment to the teachers.” 

Before we undertake to “ settle the question gen- 
erally ” let us hear from all the schools. 

Of the 39 Friends’ Schools belonging to our So- 
ciety 11 do not attend the midweek meeting. Several 
of these are boarding schools, whose pupils attend 
meeting on First-days; some are too remote from a 
meeting house; in two cases the midweek meeting is 
held in the evening; in two attendance has been dis- 
continued because of unsatisfactory conditions in the 
meetings, and in another because of objection on the 
part of the principal, who was not a Friend. Of the 
28 remaining schools one has a midweek meeting of 
its own. We have to consider, then, 27 schools that 
attend, in the middle of the week, meetings held by 
Friends not connected with the schools. 

The length of the meeting is, in three cases, thirty 
minutes, and in all others from forty-tive to sixty-five 
minutes. 

In five meetings there is no speaking. In sever 
there is always some, much or little. In the rest 
there is only occasionally an oe or sermon. 

In one-third of the meetings in which there is 
speaking its quality, according to thes teachers, is sat- 
isfactory; in some, eminently so. In the rest the 
speaking is unsatisfactory to the teachers for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“It lacks spirituality.” 

“It is void of all real message.” 


‘It is wholly unfit to interest or inspire any one.” 
There is too much repetition.” 


‘It is preaching at the 
‘It is too abstract. 
seotion.) 

‘It is too lengthy.” 

‘It is begun too late in the session.” 

‘Tt is not audible.” 

In only one of these 27 schools do the teachers 
take any but a silent part. 

The attitude of the pupils toward the meeting (as 
judged by the teachers) is in six cases favorable, in 
six unfavorable, and in the rest indifferent. In three 
schools a poll was taken. In two, which are small, 
the expression was nearly unanimous in favor of at- 
tendance. In the other, where the primary classes 
have their own meeting in the school room, while the 
intermediate and high school grades are in the meet- 
ing house, there were 13 out of 65 who preferred not 
to go. About one-fifth of these pupils are Friends. 

The attitude of the teachers is, in nine cases, fa- 
vorable, in four unfavorable, and in the rest indiffer- 
ent. 

To the question, 


pupils. 
(This is the most general ob- 


* If thee could have thy own way, 
would thee take thy school to meeting‘” Ten prin- 
cipals answered “ Yes,” eleven “ No,” three “‘ Not 
under present conditions,” and the rest were non- 
committal. One would take his school to “‘ meeting,” 
but not to “ an assemblage of people.” 

In all cases the number of Friends not connected 
with the schools who attend the midweek meeting is 
small as compared with attendance on First-davs, and 
in most cases smaller than the number of pupils. 
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These facts show a sufficient diversity of conditions 
to justify a great difference of opinion, and the res- 
sons assigned for attending and for not attending are 
quite as various. Attendance is urged because “ It 
gives the children a greater respect for religious 
meetings,” ‘* They learn the beauty of a silent meet- 
ing,” and ** become more familiar with the principles 
of Friends.” On the other hand, it is objected that 
‘jt is unjust to show our poorly-attended midweek 
meeting to those not Friends as a sample of Friends’ 
meetings ”; “it is a hindrance to the growth of the 
Society,” “ it draws out criticism,” “ gives very little 
religious instruction,” and “ often makes children 
hate meeting.” 

Again, the schools should attend because * there 
are so many who would not otherwise ever get to a 
Friends’ meeting,” and they should not attend be- 
cause “ there are so few Friends in schools.” Some 
teachers begrudge the time taken from other school 
exercises, W ‘hile others consider it one of the most im- 
portant and distinguishing features of a Friends’ 
School. Some think it not well to take the children 
to a meeting so much neglected by the parents, and 
some would prefer a meeting composed entirely of 
the pupils and teachers. 

A few have no better reason for taking the chil- 
dren to meeting than the good training of ‘the nerves 
it affords, and about as many object because of lack 
of ventilation, uncomfortable seats, or other physical 
or physiological reasons. 

The ideal conditions that should obtain in a meet- 
ing, of which the school forms a considerable part, | 
conceive to be as follows: 

The length of the meeting should not be more 
than thirty minutes. 

2. Only the intermediate and high school classes 
should attend, except in small schools. 

The sermons, whatever else they may be, should 
be brief. 

. The speaking should be by those who ean reach 
the —o 

The pupils should understand th 
Frie jends meeting. 

The teachers should be those who believe in 
ein enjoy our form of meeting. 

That all these conditions prevail in many places | 
do not pretend. Some of them, however, do exist in 
many places, most of them are found in a few places, 
and all are attainable. Let us consider them sepa- 
rately. 

The length of the meeting should not be more 
than thirty minutes. There is no special divine sanc- 
tion of forty-five or sixty as the number of minutes 
that should be spent in meeting. If the meeting may 
be begun at a set time it may just as well be ended by 
the clock. In the early days every Friend sat until! 
his worship was finished, and then went out without 
waiting for two individuals who, in our pure democ- 

racy , have rightly no more authority than any one 
else to shake hands and “ break meeting.”’ It is bet- 
ter, our modern way, of waiting for one another, un- 
less the meeting is unduly prolonged, in which ease it 
is better for those who are through to leave as quietly 


theory of th 
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as may be. I should not advise teachers to begin in 
that way, but if those usually responsible for the clos- 
ing of the meeting cannot feel clear in making it short 
enough for the children, the teacher should have no 
hesitation in leading his school out at the proper time, 
leaving the others to finish by themselves. 

2. Only the intermediate and high school classes 
should attend, except in small schools. Our meetings 
were not designed to meet the religious needs of lit- 
tle children. I believe in little children’s going to 
meeting with their parents. As a member of the 
family the child should go to the meeting that suits 
the family. But when the child is at school the meet- 
ing should be adapted to his needs. While the older 
children are attending the meeting in the meeting 
house the younger ones should have their own relig- 
ious exercises in the school room. They should not 
be expected to sit in silence for more than ten min- 
utes. The teacher will always find something to say 
to them, and being a teacher will know how to say 
it. The rest of the time may be occupied by whatever 
exercises the pupils are accustomed to. It may be 
singing, or repeating suitable quotations, or what not. 
It is as wise to attempt the religious development of 
primary children and of high school children by the 
same means as to attempt to use the same means for 
their intellectual development. 

3. All sermons should be brief. Almost anything 
can be forgiven in a sermon if it is short, and brevity 
is no fault in the best of sermons. It is difficult some- 
times to convince the speakers of this, but it can be 
done. It is the privilege and duty of any member of 
a meeting who finds a Friends’ ministrations burden- 
some because of quality or quantity, to speak to that 
Friend. It is the double duty of the teacher to do 
this—his duty to the meeting and his duty to the 
school. This failing, the elders may be appealed to. 
They have power, else their appointment is vain. Very 
properly they are slow to act, but the teacher must 
not be discouraged; even the unjust judge was moved 
by much importuning. 

4. The speaking—some of it, at least—should be 
by those who can appeal to children. It will not hurt 
the children to listen to sermons intended for older 
people; but if there are no others the value of the 
meeting will be small. Any who are known to pos- 
sess the rare faculty of interesting children may be 
urged to attend the meeting. If in the teacher’s judg- 
ment there is still a lack of the right kind of speaking, 
the teacher can supply it himself. I know that a 
good many teachers do not think so, but that is only 
because they either underestimate their own ability, 
or totally miss the meaning of a Friends’ meeting. A 
teacher who cannot speak of religious matters to his 
pupils is, in my opinion, not a suitable person to have 
charge of a Friends’ School; and if he can speak to 
his children in school, he can, if he will, speak to 
them in meeting. 

5. The pupils should understand the theory of the 
Friends’ meeting. They will not understand it unless 
it is explained to them. Two or three times a year 
I should tell them that we go to meeting, not primar- 
ily to hear sermons, to listen to music, or to be enter- 
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tained in any way, but to think serious thoughts. I 
should say very little about worship and much about 
thinking. Worship doesn’t mean much to the aver- 
age child, but he will grow up to it if he has the op- 
portunity. I should dwell upon the fact that no ser- 
mon is intended for every hearer, and that it may 
well be more profitable to follow one’s own thought 
than to listen to what another is saying, and equally 
upon the other fact that much help may come to any 
of us from the words of another. Finally, I should 
frequently impress it upon the children that whether 
they get anything out of the meeting or not, they 
must regard the rights of others and do nothing to 
disturb those who do get something out of it. 

6. The teachers should be those who believe in and 
enjoy our form of meeting. This last is really first. 
More depends upon the teacher than upon any one 
else. If he does not believe in our form of worship 
the children will not be led to an appreciation of it. 
If he does not understand his duties and privileges as 
a member of the Society he will not exert himself to 
improve conditions when they are not right. If he 
believes in Quakerism and attends meeting because it 
meets his own religious needs, he will not be satisfied 
till it is made an efficient means of religious develop- 
ment for his pupils. The teacher may work directly, 
or he may work through school committee or elders; 
but from his earnest, Friendly heart and will must 
proceed the force that is to shape all things to his use. 


JESUS AND THE TIME IN WHICH HE 
LIVED. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Two reasons may be suggested for the rise of this 
question about the Messiah in the mind of Jesus. If 
one thing may be deemed certain in New Testament 
study, it is that Jesus wrought cures upon those who, 
in his time, were deemed demoniacs—frenzied men, 
who were restored, at least temporarily, to sanity, by 
the power of his personality. It is possible, in 
our day, to understand such cures as these, to see that 
they are not anomalous, but let us remember that in 
the time of Jesus these demoniaes were thought to be 
men possessed with evil spirits, and to have power 
over a demoniae was to have power over evil spirits. 
Jesus had the power over demoniacs, therefore he had 
extraordinary power over the hosts of evil spirits. 
It was in part because of this extraordinary power 
over the demoniacs that Jesus began to ask himself 
about the Messiahship. “If I by the finger of God 
am easting out devils, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you.” 

Another reason was his own clear consciousness 
that he stood nearer to God than the men who were 
about him. He had thoughts about God which were 
truer than theirs. How had these thoughts come to 
him? Were they the product of his own wit? Not 
so. They had been revealed to him by God himself; 
and so, for these two reasons, Jesus came to think of 
himself as standing nearer to God than others, as be- 


ing especially commissioned by him, and it was in- 
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evitable that the question should arise, whether being 
thus empowered he was not himself the Messiah. 
But there was a clear objection in the mind of Jesus 
to thus declaring himself the Messiah. The Jewish 
conception of the Messiah was that of a great con- 
queror and deliverer, and Jesus knew that such was 
not, and could not be, his mission. He was not a war- 
rior; he was not to lead the hosts of Israel to victory. 
Such a Messiah as the Jews were expecting he could 
not be. It was his work, and he knew it, to teach men, 
and seatter the word of God as the sower casts the 
seed into the ground, trusting to the working of God 
in the human heart. That was his mission. How 
could he be the Messiah? 

But here comes the fateful thought: are there not 
different and even contradictory pictures of the Mes- 
siah in the Old Testament? The prophets speak of 
him as the Conqueror. Do they not also speak of 
One who is a man of sorrow and suffering and who 
dies for the people? Are there two ideas of the Mes- 
siah—the Messiah who suffers and the Messiah who 
conquers? Are there, then, two Messiahs, or has the 
Messiah a two-fold mission on earth? Thus Jesus ap- 
proaches his thought of the Messiahship. May it not 
be that the Messiah comes first into the world to 
teach, suffer and die; then that he comes again in 
power and glory to do the work of the anticipated 
Messiah? And this appears to have been the concep- 
tion of the Messiah which Jesus accepted. 

The scene at Ceesarea Philippi marks the 
crisis of his life in the acceptance of this idea. 
asks his disciples, * Who say ve that I am?” 
says, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God.” Jesus answered, “‘ Blessed art thou Simon 
Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood have not revealed it 
unto thee.” That, of course, could not have been 
said if, from the beginning of his ministry, Jesus had 
been teaching his disciples that he was the Messiah. 
At Cesarea Philippi, however, the words of Peter 
make plain, and confirm, his own thought precisely as 
the words of John had helped him on the banks of the 
Jordan, and he aecepts the Messiahship. 

From that time forth Jesus began to tell his disei- 
ples that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer many 
things of the chief priests and elders, and be put to 
death. Yes, his acceptance of the Messiahship at 
Cesarea Philippi meant, and he knew it meant, a de- 
liberate consecration of himself to death, and that 
doom he deliberately accepted when he declared him- 
self the Messiah, because, as he believed, that was the 
will of God concerning the Messiah. So he turns his 
face toward Jerusalem—and as he moves swiftly 
along the country wavs his disciples are amazed at his 
unwonted bearing. He is going to Jerusalem for eru- 
cifixion, and he knows it. At last he comes to the city, 
and, as the Messiah, he enters it, and cleanses the tem- 
ple. This is the third great crisis in his life. 

The Pharisees have long been his foes, and now 
they are joined by the Sadducees, who cannot tolerate 
a man who has denounced them by the cleansing of 
the temple. Moreover, the Romans cannot allow 
one calling himself the Messiah to be in Jerusalem 
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during the Passover, so the forces are arrayed against 
him, and the end is very near. The story we need not 
tell—the arrest, the trial, the scourging, the cruci- 
fixion. 
“ Now he is dead, for hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 


And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


He has fought the good fight; he has finished his 
course; he has kept the faith; he has been loyal to 
what he was firmly persuaded was the will of God 
concerning him. The death which he anticipated, 
and to which he deliberately consecrated himself, has 
befallen him. 

And now, how shall we try to explain the power of 
Jesus in the world? A single suggestion may be of- 
fered. The thought which explains his power over 
that age, and over all ages, is a very simple one, name- 
ly, that he had found God in the world, and he spoke 
to God dwelling in the hearts of men. He had found 
God in the world. We have learned at last to under- 
stand that God is everywhere present, his thought un- 
derlying all the processes of nature and of human his- 
tory, the under side of spirit to the things of sense. 
So we have learned to think of God; and Jesus saw 
through the veil of the sensuous, and felt the spiritual 
presence. 

We speak of the environment of Jesus. What was 
his environment’ Joseph’s carpenter shop? The 
Nazarene village? Palestine? Yes; but the real en- 
vironment was God, whom he had found in Joseph’s 
carpenter shop, in the Nazarene village, and in all 
the humble surroundings of his life. He had pierced 
through the sensuous and found the spiritual environ- 
ment. And if vou seek the explanation of his power, 
you must find it in the fact that he had found God, 
and was living in the environment of the Spirit; and if 
God was in Joseph’s carpenter shop, he was also in 
the hearts of the men and women about him. There 
was something divine in them, and Jesus believed 
that to speak to the divine in human hearts will inevit- 
ably bring response. So he spoke to the divine in 
the hearts of men, and the spirit answered them as i 
has answered all these years. 

We speak of the love of Jesus—sometimes, almost 
with cant; but the love of Jesus was a very real thing. 
It was a real love of men, and not merely his friends, 
but also the outeast and sinner. No man ever had 
a deeper hatred of sin than Jesus, a hatred so in- 
tense that he said, it were better for a man to cut off 
his right hand or his right foot, or pluck out his right 
eye, than to sin! Now, what will be the attitude of 
a man who hates sin like this, towards the sinner? 
Will it be an attitude of hatred? On the contrary, 
never a man loved the sinful man as Jesus loved him. 
He taught the world, and the world has not fully 
learned the lesson yet,that it is possible for tenderness 
to be pure, and for purity to be tender. Never a man 
has said grander words about human nature than 
Jesus, and we say they are the words of an idealist. 
Yet they are the words of one who knew the meanness 
and treachery of human hearts, who drank, to its very 
dregs, the eup which was pressed to his lips by human 
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cruelty. Nevertheless he kept his faith in man and 
in God; and when a man, out of an experience like 
that, speaks of the worth of human souls, and the di- 
vine in human souls, his words are significant. Just 
because Jesus did recognize and appeal to the divine 
in humanity his words were powerful then and are 
powerful now. 

The Christian Church has labored for many years 
to determine the precise way in which Jesus was like 
God. It is an interesting study, but, after all, the 
prime significance of the life of Jesus lies not in the 
fact that Jesus is like God so much as in the fact that 
God is like Jesus. Think, for an instant, what a rev- 
elation that is! 

When a poor, sinful, sorrowing human being came 
to Jesus when he was on earth he met with love, ten- 
derness, sympathy, forgiveness. Is God like Jesus? 
then the future is safe! You and I would not hesi- 
tate, for a single moment, to trust ourselves abso- 
lutely in the hands of Jesus, if he were alive and on 
earth, any more than we should hesitate to trust our- 
selves into the hands of our dearest friend. Is God 
like Jesus? then we can trust ourselves to Him for 
life and for death; and that is the rich revelation in 
the personality of Jesus, that God is like him. 

Shall we think of him as a “ dead fact, stranded on 
the shore of the oblivious years,” or as still carrying 
a message to our age? His word is still needed in our 
religious life; for we behold great ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, with systems of thought wrought out 
into creeds, and forms of worship hardened into 
ritual. And what has Jesus to say to all this?) What 
did he care for ritual or ceremony? Can you picture 
him really entering into the elaborate service of a 
ritualistic church? Can you not rather imagine him 
looking, with startled eyes, upon what must appear 
mere form and folly to him who would have 
none of it in life? All that he cared about was that 
men should be true, pure, loving and trustful; and if 
God be like Jesus then for that, and for that alone, 
God cares. And he is needed likewise in our social 
life. One can almost see him watching our eager, 
restless, hurrying life, with its low standards and its 
eager ambitions, in wonder that men have not yet 
learned that the things of the inner life are really 
the worthy things. Such eager striving after what? 
Such fierce ambition after what? But we are learn- 
ing, and shall learn more fully the simple fact, 
that the law of good-will is the law of human life, and 
that in obedience to that law alone, life grows rich and 
worthy. Thus we think of Jesus to-day. 

“He cometh not a King to reign, 
The world’s long hope is dim; 


The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of Heaven for him. 


“Our Friend, our Brother and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be? 
Not name nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee.” 





If you have built castles in the air, vour work need 
not be lost; that is where they should be. Now put 
the foundations under them.—Thoreau. 


PURE RELIGION. 

Religion, pure and simple, cannot be defined with 
God left out. It is possible to give all one’s goods to 
feed the poor, without being religious. It is possible 
to give one’s body to be burned for some good 
“cause,” without having any “ pure religion.” Re- 
ligion begins with faith in God. It is born when the 
soul discovers him, has confidence in him and goes to 
living in this confidence or trust in him. All “ right 
belief ” must spring out of this primal trust in the liv- 
ing God, or it does not belong to religion. All prac- 
tical goodness which deserves to be called religious 
must flow out of this union of soul with God. The 
purity of heart which counts for religion is the purity 
which comes from “ seeing God.” 

Simple religion, then, is the life of God in the life 
of man. It is neither “ belief,’ nor “ good works.” 
It is both, and it is more than both. It is a life of 
purity and practical goodness flowing from contact 
with God and simple trust in him, as Christ has said, 
“ He that believeth in me, out of him shall flow rivers 
of living water.” That is religion, pure and simple.— 
American Friend. 





CARE FOR THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

There is no narrowing so deadly as the narrowing 
of man’s horizon of spiritual things. No worse evil 
could befall him in his course on earth than to lose 
sight of heaven. And it is not civilization that can 
prevent this; it is not civilization that can compen- 
sate for it. No widening of science, no possession of 
abstract truth, can indemnify for an enfeebled hold 
on the highest and central truths of humanity. 
““ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
—Carven on the walls of the Chapel of Leland Stan- 
ford University. 








MEASURING UP TO SMALL THINGS. 


It often calls for bigness to do a little thing. The 
biggest characters are those who know this and live 
by it. The little fellows are those who are missing 
both small and great things because they do not be- 
lieve it. Every employer of skilled labor and high- 
salaried men knows this truth, or must learn it. A 
manufacturer who leads America and perhaps the 
world in his line of business expressed it tersely when 
he said, out of his own long experience, “ If our 
people are not too big for little things, they will not 
be too small for big things.” Or, as Michelangelo 
put it: “ Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle.” This does not mean living a microscopic life. 
It does mean that nothing that ought to be done is 
too small to do well.—S. S. Times. 








I have been driven many times to my knees by the 
overwhelming conviction that I had nowhere else to 
go. My own wisdom and that of all about me seemed 
insufficient for that day.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Eprrors: Lypra H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBoRN, 
EwizaBetH Lioyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 25, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address ali letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


HOW EACH ONE MAY TAKE A PART IN 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WORK. 
Tue organization of a great national association to 

co-ordinate and make more effective all the agencies 

that may make for righteousness was a great step for- 
ward. It was, however, only the beginning. The 
ideas and methods of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation must be localized. Every community must 
feel the influence of the new impulse, and a great 
number of people all over the country must begin to 
look about them, must discover what means and op- 
portunities there may be in their very midst of pro- 
moting sound moral and religious training. The lit- 
tle First-day schools in out-of-the-way places, as well 
as in larger places, must be reached, revivified and 
made centers of effective, transforming work. Local 
papers of county and town must be more and more 
used, as well as the great dailies, as a means of spread- 
ing a knowledge of sound principles and wise meth- 
ods and of stirring up enthusiasm in this inspiring 
movement. The public schools in every small- 
est borough must feel the influence. Every 
smallest library must be made a_ stronghold 
for sound edueation. Young Friends’ associa- 
tions and young’ people’s. societies in the 
churches must come to lay the emphasis rather on 
the experience of religion than on the too easy ex- 
pression that means little. They must come to be 
groups of students, preparatory schools in good earn- 
est. The churches and meetings at the same time 
must come to pay more attention to the educational 
side of their work, that they may be truly the leaven 
they are meant to be in their communities. We must 
all of us everywhere turn seriously to our homes and 
see what can be done really to make them as we boast 
they are, the true centers and strongholds of the re- 
ligious life of everv community, and of the nation. 
With this in view the local Guilds of the Religious 
Education Association have been planned. These 
guilds are different from every other kind of local 
organization because they aim to unite into one body 
of thinkers and workers all those members of the 
community who are endeavoring to promote educa- 
tional progress, whatever may be their church affilia- 
tion or whether they may have any or not. The best 
way of going about its work in each case ean be de- 
termined by the Guild itself, according to its person- 
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nel, after a study of local conditions and opportuni- 
ties, and with suggestions from the experience and 
activity of Guilds in other places. 

Wherever there is a member of the Association he 
or she would be the natural leader in this work. 
Where there is no such member any one who has be- 
come interested from reading can inform himself 
fully by getting the proceedings of the conventions, 
and such literature and perhaps personal suggestions 
as may be obtained by correspondence with the gen- 
eral secretary. 

A Guild may be established by a quiet personal ef- 
fort. One or more persons possessed by the ideas of 
the Association can draw together a few others of 
like mind, and a nucleus is at once formed. Then it 
only remains to find here one and there another and 
the Guild becomes a growing body. Strength is not 
in proportion to numbers, but to purpose, wisdom and 
effort. 

Another way would be for meetings, churches, 
First-day schools, young people’s societies, public 
school teachers, clubs and other organizations of a 
town or district or county to appoint representatives 
to co-operate in organizing a Guild. 

Still another way would be to get up a local con- 
ference on religious and moral education. Some one 
or several who attended the Boston convention, and 
who would have much to bring back from those mem- 
orable sessions, might be asked to speak. It might be 
held some First-day afternoon or evening, or some 
evening during the week, or in some communities it 
might be made an all-day conference of two or three 
sessions. 

A suggested form of constitution and some valu- 
able hints in regard to local Guilds will be sent to any 
one applying to the general secretary, or to any mem- 
ber of the Association. 

A few Guilds have already been formed—two in 
Connecticut, three in Illinois and one in Pennsylva- 
nia. It will be of special interest to our readers that 
the one in Pennsvlvania is at Swarthmore, and that 
our friend, Professor Jesse H. Holmes, has, in co- 
operation with members of other denominations, been 
interested in its organization. Arrangements for a 
Guild are in progress in Baltimore. No doubt 
Friends will be among those interested in it. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

“The illiteracy test is the best safeguard against 
the waste of child labor,” said Jane Addams, speak- 
ing in Philadelphia, on the 18th, before the New 
Century Club. “If legislation requiring such a test 
were passed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
there would be less need for charitable institutions 
for the care of sickly youth and indigent men and 
women. 

“‘ Among the foreign element there is predominant 
a feeling that children should learn to work at an 
early age. Two reasons are given—one, that the 
child can obtain employment more readily than the 
parent; the other, that the father is unfamiliar with 
labor conditions here and meets with less success in 
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seeking work. The fact that his child can earn from 
$3 to $5 a week, or enongh to support the rather neg- 
ligent father, makes the parent even more careless, 
and he eventually becomes an habitual loafer. He 
takes ne interest in the education of his children, and 
in a brief time his offspring becomes his support. 

“Tf the law requires children to read and write 
before they can obtain employment in factories, the 
parent is compelled to work while they attend school. 
The youth become better fitted for work and the 
father gains a standing at his place of labor. While 
the child is growing, too, it is not compelled to re- 
main in a super-heated building and work at some- 
thing in which it may have no interest. If an age 
limit of 14 vears is coupled with the illiteracy test, a 
stronger safeguard is placed about the child. 

* Working day after day, week after week at one 
thing tends to make children lose their health and in- 
terest in things of a better and higher nature. Five 
years’ employment of a boy under 15 years of age 
makes a young man listless to the better things about 
him. He secks bad associates, and frequently devel- 
ops criminal traits that bring his downfall. 

“Tt has been my frequent observation that few 
children are employed under 14 years of age because 
of absolute necessity. The association in Chicago 
made a careful investigation of all such cases, and 
throughout the whole city but eleven cases were 
found. The association agreed to pay the dependent 
ones the amount the children earned upon condition 
that the children attended school until of required 
age. This was accepted, and we feel proud that 
eleven children are given an opportunity to obtain an 
education. I say, make the men and women work 
and educate the children. Such a course will prevent 
a social waste of child labor.” 


The killing of the Russian Grand Duke Sergius 
was the subject of a warm discussion in the House on 
the 20th. The trouble occurred when Representa- 
tive Baker, of New York, made a speech on the Presi- 
dent’s message of condolence to the Tsar. He con- 
trasted that action with the refusal of the House to 
take action expressing its horror over the slaughter 
of the Russian workingmen by the Tsar’s orders in 
St. Petersburg on First month 22d. 

“ The House defeated a resolution to express its 
horror at that wanton crime,” he said. “ This na- 
tion absolutely ignored the killing and wounding of 
thousands of innocent Russians at St. Petersburg. 
The action of the House on that oceasion was unani- 
mous. Yet this Government, so dull that it did not 
know of that massacre, and refusing to learn that it 
had taken place, has heard that the Grand Duke Ser- 
gius had been killed, and sends to the Tsar, through 
Ambassador McCormick, a message of sympathy, say- 
ing that not only the American Government, but the 
American people, are shocked and horrified by his 
death. 

"e deny that the American people are shocked. 


Thev know that that crime is the inevitable result of 


the 


prior crime at St. 





Petersburg on January 22d.” 
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“ Do you wish it to go out to the American people 
that you condone assassination?” asked Mr. Thayer, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts. 

“ T wish it to go out to the American people,” re 
plied Mr. Baker, “ that they are shocked at the fact 
that this Government ignored the killing of multi- 
tudes of people, and yet pretends to be horrified at 
the loss of one human life.” 


Members of the Legislature believe Kansas is to 
receive material aid from Iowa, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, and probably other States, in its struggle with 
the Oil Trust. It is known that Iowa is one of many 
States which wired for a copy of the State refinery 
law passed by the Kansas Legislature, and that Demo- 
erats in the Towa Assembly plan similar legislation. 
Senator Smith and other leaders believe the Missouri 
Legislature will shortly join Kansas in the matter. 
This would prevent the Standard from running its 
pipe lines across the Missouri line into Kansas City, 
and from thus evading the Kansas laws. The oil is- 
sue is becoming an acute one in the Texas Legisla- 
ture. The independent companies have been clamor- 
ing for legislation to protect them from extortion and 
business conspiracy, in which they claim to be vic- 
tims of big representatives of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which, it is alleged, controls the pipe lines in 
Texas. There is pending in the Legislature now 
what is known as the Decker pipe line bill. It pro- 
poses to regulate the pipe line rates and traffic in the 
interest of all oil producers in Texas. The Standard 
Oil representatives are opposing the passage of the 
bill. If the Decker bill, or some measure approxi- 
inating its provisions is not passed, then the friends 
of the Decker bill will use their efforts to pass a bill 
providing for the building of a State refinery and 
pipe line facilities, the provisions of the bill to be simi- 
lar to those of the new law of Kansas just signed by 
Governor Hoch. 


The proprietors of the Subway Tavern, in New 
York City, are sending out a_ report to 
clergymen and temperance workers of their work. 
The report tells principally of what has been done to 
the old-time saloons in the neighborhood. Three of 
them, all within a radius of a block or two of the tav- 
ern, have closed up. The report says: “ A recent re- 
port from the Subway Tavern throws a significant 
light upon a work that has been amusingly and per- 
sistently misrepresented. Two hundred workingmen 
are reported as lunching at noon at the ‘ Subway’ 
daily, and, while adjacent saloons have been closed, 
there is no record of the closing of saloons by denun- 
ciatory methods in the last quarter of a century.” 
These people at least give us something to think about 
in these times when we temperance people seem not 
to know which way to turn, the drink evil meantime 
going merrily on under our very noses, while we are 
uncertain whether we will be prohibitionists or anti- 
saloonists, and the larger number of us do absolutely 
nothing about it. 
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Exactly one hundred years ago the first steps were 
taken to establish a publie school system in New York 
city. On Second month 19th, 1805, the organization 
was formed which subsequently became the Public 
School Society, and under its direction public schools 
were conducted for nearly half a century. The pres- 
ent Board of Education is the direct successor of the 
Publie School Society. The public schools of the city 
held special exercises on Second-day morning, and in 
the evening a public meeting under the care of the 
Board of Education was held at Carnegie Hall. 
From the smallest beginning the svstem has grown 
into the largest public school system in America, if 
not in the werld. The annual expenditures, which at 
first did not exceed $10,000, now amount to more 
than $30,000,000. From one free school the system 
has grown until there are now over five hundred ele- 
mentary and high schools and hundreds of evening 
and vacation schools, vacation playgrounds, recrea- 
tion centers and free lecture courses for adults. 

The President recently discussed the subject of in- 
ternational arbitration with Hayne Davis, of New 
York, who has made a study of the subject, and Rep- 
resentative Bartholdt, of Missouri, president of the 
Interparliamentary Union. President Roosevelt has 
not abandoned his idea of obtaining, with the leading 
powers of the world, definite, comprehensive and ef- 
fective agreements as to a scheme of international 
arbitration. It will be his effort to have the matter 
so presented to the attention of the second Hague 
conference, which is to be held at the conclusion of 
the Russo-Japanese war, as to insure favorable action 
of a character that will be binding upon all the 
powers signatory to the proposed new convention. 
Notwithstanding the action of the Senate, therefore, 
in so amending the treaties as to prevent the exchange 
of ratifications, the endeavor will be made to obtain 
even more tangible results through the plan now in 
mind. 


The Indian appropriation bill, as agreed on by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and reported to the 
Senate on the 20th, contains the following amend- 
ment, offered by Senator Bard, of California: ‘‘ That 
no portion of the funds appropriated by this act, nor 
the principal nor interest of any Indian trust or tribal 
funds held by the United States for the benefit of any 
Indian tribe, shall be available nor be expended for 
the support of any sectarian or denominational 
school.” 

After consultation with the leading officials of the 
Health Department and with expert medical prac- 
titioners, a committee for the prevention of tubercu- 
losis is being organized in Brooklyn. The committee 
will be composed of thirty members, most of whom 
will be physicians and representatives of hospitals. 
The crusade has become widespread. The fact that 
one-third of all the deaths in New York city, between 
the ages of 20 and 30, are due to tuberculosis is in 
itself sufficiently startling to stir physicians and pub- 
lie-spirited citizens to action. 
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An east-side police court judge, a few days ago, 
finding it necessary to fine some men for unnecessar- 
ily disturbing the streets by marching up and down, 
with shouts of * Down with the Czar,” said, “ If they 
must hold meetings, why don’t they orate for clean 
streets on the east side?” thus heartlessly bringing 
them down from the clouds of international revolu- 
tionary agitation to a plain everyday home proposi- 
tion. 


If one-half of what the Philadelphia papers said on 
the morning after the municipal elections of last 
Third-day as to ballot box stuffing and shameless, 
high-handed fraud were true; if gangs of voters were 
taken from division to division; if there stood beside 
the ballot box the bottle of whiskey from which the 
hired voter was given a drink after voting; if barrels 
of drink were on tap at the polling place in full view 
from the street; if a watcher of the new City Party 
could be gotten rid of by being put under arrest and 
carried off early in the day—if all this is true, and if 
there is so much as a remnant of concerned citizen- 
ship left that has not moved out into pleasant 
suburbs, leaving the city to go to the dogs, it is hard 
to believe that. machine rule can have a chance much 
longer in that corrupt but peaceful town. This little 
move of the business men of the city, and their treat- 
ment at this their first election, comes, too, just at 
the time when the “ religious ” element of the city, 
at least, is stirred to its depths by the revelations as 
to the open lawlessness of the police and the “* Diree- 
tor of Publie Safety,” as well as the Mayor himself, 
whose impeachment has been spoken of and wildly 
applauded at a public mass meeting of substantial 
citizens. The next mayoralty election comes in two 
vears. That gives ample time for preparation. If 
plans for the redemption of Philadelphia are not well 
matured by then it will be a most strange thing. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The brutal execution of Frank Raisinger, in Cum- 
berland County, New Jersey, last week, and the ex- 
citement over the Edwards-Greason ease, in Pennsvl- 
vania, must have helped make sentiment against the 
infliction of the death penalty, and made thoughtful 
people consider the wisdom of providing a more liu- 
mane and effective method for dealing with convicted 
murderers. Mere sentimental feeling for the crimi- 
nals is not the main or the really important point in 
issue. The effect of capital punishment upon the liv- 
ing, the fact that it is not a deterrent of homicidal 
crime, are abundant reasons why life imprisonment is 
more effective and more humane than the legal in- 
fliction of the death penalty for murder. It is not so 
long ago that there was a public execution in Cum- 
berland County, but it did not prevent Raisinger 
from murdering his wife. It is almost a demon- 
strated certainty that fewer murderers would be 
turned loose on society, and a great saving in the 
prosecution of homicide cases would follow the en- 
forcement of life imprisonment in place of the death 
penalty for murder in the first degree. 
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The action of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, following the expressed concern of our 
friend Samuel 8. Ash, resulting in the appointment 
of a committee to co-operate with other religious 
bodies, and labor otherwise as way may open, in an 
effort to remedy certain scandalous vice conditions in 
the city, was both praiseworthy and timely. If the 
Friendly influence is valuable, and most people are 
willing to admit that it is; if our way of going about 
things is more orderly and less sensational than is 
often the case; when public indignation attempts to 
express itself against public abuse of the executive 
function, then we should co-operate with others as 
far as consistent, and by word and deed so exercise 
our influence as to even make indignation orderly, 
and the improvement of conditions more certain. It is 
a sign of progress when Friends are increasingly mind- 
ful of the fact that they have civic duties to perform 
as citizens of the State and members of the commun- 
ity. Surely Friends ought to be concerned to make 
what the world calls the Quaker City the cleanest 
city on the continent. 
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The twenty-seventh annual report of the Indian 
Rights Association has been read and examined with 
interest. A portion of the report deals with the ex- 
penditure of a portion of the income of the trust 
funds of certain Indian tribes in aiding the sectarian 
schools of two denominations. This matter has al- 
ready received considerable attention. The action of 
the government hardly seems justifiable, accepting 
its own explanation. The suggested remedy of segre- 
gating the funds and making an individual allotment 
of the income seems to be the plainest solution of the 
question. This would make each individual Indian 
able to place his share of the funds for the education 
of his children in such channels as he saw fit. The 
need of the continued work of the association admits 
of no argument, when the official conduct of the vari- 
ous agencies and departments of government are so 
slow to apply the adopted rules and regulations for 
dealing justly with the nation’s wards. When the 
manifest disposition on the part of the officials is to 
do good, evil, in the shape of designing and grasping 
speculators, appears to be present with them, and the 
association has thus been able to guard the interests 
of the Indians, and set in motion the forces which 
slowly but surely work for their betterment. It 
would seem that the Indian problem is yet far from 
solution. A closer investigation of experiments and 
methods already operative, and a clearer statement of 
actual conditions, are desired. The writer is not an 
expert by any means, and has only limited observa- 
tion in regard to certain reservation conditions in the 
East, vet he is constrained to believe that all the glit- 
tering generalities in connection with the so-called 
civilized Indians, who for some time have been living 
on farms on the reservations, is not gold. To exploit 
Indian Territory for real estate purposes has been the 
white man’s ruling passion from the first. This dis- 
position still exists, and is apparently jealously 
watched by the concerned Indian Rights Associa- 
tion. W. 
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MEETINGS AT SANDY SPRING. 


Not since the Conference days of 1901 has Sandy 
Spring Meeting enjoyed such an inpouring of inspira- 
tion and encouragement as during these last two 
days, when it was our privilege and our pleasure to 
have with us Dr. Jesse Il. Holmes, of Swarthmore 
College, and Edward C. Wilson, of Baltimore 
Friends’ School. Feeling the need of assistance 
along the lines of our First-day School work, these 
friends had been invited to meet with the teachers 
and others interested in the welfare of our school. 


They held a short conference with the teachers at 
the home of John C. Bentley, during Seventh-day 
forenoon, the subject of discussion being the new les- 
son leaves and the method of presenting the lessons 
therein suggested. 

At a meeting in the afternoon, presided over by 
our superintendent, Catharine Thomas, they spoke 
in the interest of First-day School work, chiefly of its 
aim and of its comparative value to other interests. 

The short discussion that followed dealt with the 
subject of adult class work. In the evening Dr. 
Holmes gave his illustrated talk on Judea. 

Both these meetings, as well as the regular First- 
day meeting, were very well attended. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of such meet- 
ings, or to pass on to others the especial words of the 
messages presented to us, but of the individual help- 
fulness and of the influence for more interested and 
more vital work in our First-day School there ean be 
no question. Our First-day School, consisting of 
fifty children, an adult class, and five teachers, has 
introduced the recent lesson leaves, and with few ex- 
ceptions follows along the lines of work presented, 
and we feel sure, with the inspiration derived from 
such spiritual instruction as we received during this 
conference our school will fill a most important place 
in the meeting and in the neighborhood. 








TWO POEMS BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


Florence Earle Coates, Pennsylvania’s greatest 
living poet, is a granddaughter of Thomas and Mary 
Earle, who were prominent Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting fifty years ago. With her permis- 
sion we give two more poems from her latest volume, 
“Mine and Thine,” which have the strength of 
thought and melody of diction characteristic of her 
verse, 

TO POVERTY. 


Pale priestess of a fane discredited, 
Whose votaries to-day are few or none; 
Goddess austere, whose touch the vulgar shun. 
As they would shrink from a Procrustes bed, 
Hieing to temples where the feast is spread, 
And life laughs loudly, and the smooth wines run: 
Wise mother!—least desired ‘neath the sun, 
At thy chill breasts the noblest have been fed. 
Great are thy counsels for the brave and strong: 
Yet do we fear thy brooding mystery, 
The griefs, the hardships, which about thee throng. 
The scanty garners where thy harvests be; 
But seeing what unto the rich belong, 
We know our debt, 0 poverty, to thee! 
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NATURE. 
I weave the beginning, I fashion the end; 
Life is my fellow, and Death is my friend; 
Time cannot stay me, 
Nor evil betray me,— 
They that would harm me, unknowing, defend. 


I ravel asunder, I knit every flaw; 
Blossoms I scatter, with tempests I awe; 
Birthplace of duty, 
And shrine of all beauty,— 
Firmly I govern, and love is my law! 


BIRTHS. 


BLACKBURN.—Second month 20th, 1905, at Altoona, Pa., to 
Dr. E. C. and Anna S. Blackburn, a son. 


DE METS.—At Philadelphia, Pa., Twelfth month 23d, 1904, 
to Leonce and Lydia Price Heald De Mets, a son, who is named 
Walter W. Hupfeld De Mets. 


SMITH.—In San Francisco, Cal., Eleventh month 2d, 1905, 


to Harper A. and Ella J. Smith, a daughter, who is named 
Eleanor Harper. 


MARRIAGES. 


PRICHARD—HEALD.—On Tenth month 25th, 1904, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Clara Louise Heald and J. Ambrose Prichard. 


DEATHS. 


ARNOLD.—In Farmington, Ontario County, N. Y., Second 
month 15th, 1905, Levi J. Arnold, aged 14 months and 9 days; 
son of A. T. and Rose Arnold. 

ATKINSON.—In Doylestown, Pa., Second month 19th, 1905, 
of pneumonia, Mary H. Atkinson, wife of T. Ogborn Atkinson, 
in the 73d year of her age; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

GRIFFITH.—At his home in Boston, N. Y., on Second month 
13th, 1905, Elisha A. Griffith, in the 80th year of his age. He 
was born in Danby, Vt., and removed with his parents to the 
home in Boston, N. Y., in the spring of 1843, where he remained 
until the time of his death. 

On First month 4th, 1855, he was married to Ann Zavitz, 
of Bertie. Ontario, who died the 6th of Seventh month, 1881. 
The 8th of Tenth month, 1887. he was married to Durinda 
Willson, of South Pelham, Welland County, Ontario, who 
died First month 9th, 1902. He is survived by one brother, 
Henry L. Griffith, of Buffalo. N. Y. He was a member, and for 
many vears a faithful minister of the East Hamburg Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He was highly esteemed by his friends 
and neighbors, and his earnest words of friendly counsel and 
exhortation will long be remembered by many. 


HAINES.—First month 6th, 1905, at his home on “ 
Baludrte,” near Snelling, Cal., Joshua W. Haines. 
near Riverton, N. J., Fourth month 23d, 1815. 
Francenia Haines Dale, survives him. 

LAPHAM.—On the 4th of First month, 1905, Semantha Vail 
Lapham, widow of Henry G. Lapham, in the 79th year of her 
age. with pneumonia. She was the daughter of Aaron and 
Ruth Vail, of Danby, Vt., faithful and ardent members of the 
Society of Friends, from whom she inherited the leavening 
principles of her native hills. 

A true and consistent Friend at heart, she brought every- 
thing to the test of the inward light, guiding her actions ac- 
cordingly. Fox and Woolman she knew from cover to cover. 
Like them, she heard the voice of God in the silence of her 
own heart. Her home was her meeting house, where, in humil- 
ity, she waited upon the Lord, and where her family and friends 
loved to gather, conscious of the unity she so earnestly de- 
sired in the hearts of each. Always tenderly solicitous for the 
oppressed, her sympathies were ever with the afflicted, and 
none appealed to her in vain. Her passing has left a void in 


the hearts of many who certify to her goodness and charity 
towards all. 


Rancho 
He was born 
His daughter, 


LE DUC.—At Phenix, Ari., Second month 10th, 1905, John 


Spencer, son of Nannie Bell and the late A. Le Duc, in his 19th 
year. 


QUIMBY.—On the 14th of Third month, 1904, at the home of 
her daughter, Matilda Leap, Chetopa, Kan., Sarah Weeks 
Quimby, widow of the late Elijah Quimby, aged 94 years. She 
was the daughter of Isaac and Phebe Weeks, formerly mem- 
bers of New York Monthly Meeting. 
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ROBERTS.—Second month 15th, 1905, a little past 75 years 
of age, Edward Roberts, for fifty-two years a member of Fall 
Creek Monthly Meeting. Interment at Friends’ burial ground, 
near Pendleton, Ind. His sufferings for months were severe, 
which were borne with great patience and fortitude. 


WEEKS.—On the 15th of Twelfth month, 1904, at his home, 
near Hastings, Mich., Samuel Weeks, aged 89 years. He was 
the son of Isaac and Phebe Weeks, members of New York 
Monthly Meeting, and about the year 1823 removed with his 
parents to Cayuga County, N. Y. In the year 1833 they again 
changed their residence to Henrietta, Monroe County, N. Y. 
Here he spent the last years of intimate association with the 
Society of Friends. In 1838, having reached the stage of man- 
hood, he started for the purpose of building a home in the “ far 
West,” and settled in Barry County, Mich., on the farm where 
he has since resided. Although for many years isolated from 
the Society of Friends, yet he ever retained an abiding faith in 
the principles of true “ Quakerism,” evidencing that the doc- 
trine of the “inner light” was sufficient for all the coming 
years. 


JULIA MeCLINTOCK. 


The recent death of Julia McClintock on Second month 11th, 
while not unexpected, has occasioned a deep feeling of loss in 
the circle in which she moved and in which she was deeply 
loved. : 

Her girlhood was passed in Waterloo, N. Y., the then home 
of her parents, Thomas and Mary Ann McClintock. In 1859 
they removed to Philadelphia, and she entered and graduated 
at the School of Design to prepare herself as a teacher in this 
direction. With a natural artistic taste, improved by this 
training, she early secured recognition, and she was called to 
the position of teacher of drawing in three of Friends’ schools, 
but finally devoted her energy and ability to Girard Avenue 
and Friends’ Central School, Fifteenth and Race Streets. These 
positions she occupied until increasing ill-health obliged her to 
retire. 

Her life of devotion to this work speaks for itself, but the 
feeling with which she was regarded by both colleagues and 
students has been manifested many times. Her modest. 
amiable life, and devotion as a teacher, brought a correspond- 
ing return of deep regard from all her associates, lasting with 
the years. Her abiding faith in the good and the true was but 
the reflection of that inherited and carefully nurtured train- 
ing of devoted parents. She was grounded in the foundation 
principles of the Society of Friends, and living by and through 
these her life was the manifestation of all that is worthy to 
be called altruistic in the world. Her parents lived to elevate 
humanity, and, as their child, she labored in her way that these 
principles of good might find a broader home among men. 
With a record of love she passed away to join the innumerable 
throng who are ever wending their way toward the high- 
est. ¥ 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
In giving the addresses of Western Friends who are ready 
to welcome visitors and arrange for parlor meetings, there was 


a mistake in that of Martha M. Wilson; it should have been 
413 Fredonia Avenue, Peoria, Ill. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit the 
Smaller Branches will attend Merion Meeting Second month 
26th. at 10.30 a.m.; Green Street, Third month 12th, at 10.30 
a.m.; Fair Hill, Third month 26th, at 3.30 p.m.; Reading, 
Fourth Month 9th, at 11 a.m.; West Philadelphia, Fourth 
month 23d, at 11 a.m.; Haverford, Fifth month 7th, at 10 a.m.; 
Radner Appointed Meeting, Fifth month 28th, at 3.30 a.m. 

AQquiILa J. Linvity, Clerk. 

The evening meeting at Race Street, Philadelphia, next First- 
day, will be turned for the time into a conference on religious 
education. Friends who attended the recent convention in Bos- 
ton will be present, and will speak of the field of religious edu- 
cation, the progress that has been made during the past year, 
and what those who have the work at heart are planning for 
the future. All who are interested in First-day schools, Young 
Friends’ Associations, the educational work of the meeting, the 
schools, the influence of the press, religion in the home, and the 
other influences that make for righteousness are especially in- 
vited to be present, and to bring others with them. The meet- 
ing is at 7.30. 


The Gazette, of Easton, Md., notes that Dr. McCready, at 
Christ P. E. Church, of that place, is delivering a series of lec- 
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tures on First-day evenings upon some historical personage 
who has been instrumental in shaping the current thought and 
action of the world, and from these characters drawing in- 
structive and helpful lessons. Last week the discourse was 
upon Wm. Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
McCready paid a high tribute to the sect of which Penn was 
the shining light. He said the creed of the Quaker was but 
four letters, “love,” and that the members of that religious 
body seemed to exemplify it in their dealings with their fellow- 
man to a marked degree; and had the Government of the 
United States adopted the Penn method of dealing with the 
Indians, these hostile people would doubtless have become 
ardent friends to the civilizing influences of the white race, in- 
stead of being antagonistic as they are. 


The initial number of the second volume of the Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society * maintains the excellent stand- 
ard set in the earlier issues. A feature of special interest to 
American Friends is a pleasant sketch of “ Deborah Logan and 
Her Contributions to History,” by Amelia Mott Gummere, 
author of “The Quaker, A Study in Costume,” and wife of 
Prof. Francis B. Gummere, of Haverford College. The depart- 
ment of notes and queries is gathering many historical nug- 
gets. Would that there were more American querists. A new 
letter (1704) of William Penn, and one (1677), quaintly hu- 
man, of Margaret Fox to her daughters, are only some of 
the other valuable contributions to this number. Let Friends’ 
libraries and Young Friends’ Associations see to it that com- 
plete sets of the publications of the Friends’ Historical Society 
are preserved for reference in each Friendly neighborhood. 


ALBERT CooK MYERS. 








Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, held Second month 4th, was 
of more than usual interest, with a larger attendance than 
usual. David Wilson and Abel Mills spoke acceptably. A 
farmer in his 83d year came fourteen miles, mercury register- 
ing zero. His sister, two years his senior, was also in attend- 
ance from Lostant, Ill. Martha M. Wilson, who with her fam- 
ily, makes her winter home in Peoria, was in attendance for 
the first time since her extended visit in California and Oregon 
last fall. The presence of these dear friends, with others who 
are not in the habit of attending monthly meeting, added 
strength and encouragement. Four queries were read and an- 
swered and representatives appointed to attend the approach- 
ing quarterly meeting to be held in Chicago 24th, 25th and 
26th of this month. 

The subject of building a substantial fence around our grave- 
yard and enlarging the same, was brought before the meeting 
by the committee having charge of it, and was freely discussed, 
one member suggesting that as we do not favor large, costly 
monuments to place at the graves of our departed, he thought 
a substantial metal fence enclosing the grounds a more fitting 
monument. The subject was referred to a committee to solicit 
funds. 

An application for membership from a young woman was a 
source of encouragement. There is a call on all sides for more 
laborers to enter the field for the work in the Society, and for 
the uplift of humanity. We need our young friends. They 
may have many opportunities for service within our own meet- 
ing. Sooner or later the responsibility will fall on those who 
are in the younger walks of life. 

First-day morning the snow was falling fast, but slackened 
by meeting time, and a goodly number gathered in a meeting 
capacity, and after an impressive silence we listened to words 
of cheer and counsel by two of our members, and were admon- 
ished “to do justly, to love merey and to walk humbly with 
God.” E. M. 




















































The following items regarding Friends’ Historical Society 
(of those who hold their vearly meeting at Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia) are taken from The Friend (Philadelphia) : 

At the annual meeting of Friends’ Historical Society, of 
Philadelphia, held at Friends’ Institute, First month 30th, 1905, 
twenty-three of the eighty-four enrolled members responded to 
their names. 

The following were elected as officers for the Friends’ His- 









* Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society (quarterly), Vol. 
lI., No. L., First month, 1905. Price to non-members, 50 cents 
per number. Free to members of Friends’ Historical Society. 
Membershiup fee, $1.25 annually. Address, London: Headley 
Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate Without, E. C. Philadelphia: “ Amer- 
ican Friend” office, 1010 Arch Street. New York: Friends’ 
took and Tract Committee, 51 Fifth Avenue. 
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torical Society: Isaac Sharpless, president; Jonathan Evans, 
Amelia Mott Gummere, vice-presidents; James Emlen, secre- 
tary; J. Snowden Rhoads, treasurer; William H. Jenks, Fran- 
ces Tatum Rhoads, John J. Thompson, Frances B. G. Branson, 
Albert T. Bell, Sarah E. Moore, councillors for two years; 
William F. Wickersham, Lucy B. Roberts, Joshua L. Baily, 
Susanna S. Kite, Anna 8S. Lippincott, Abby Newhall, councillors 
for one year. 

Two gifts were presented to the Society at this time: 

A printed copy of the “Genealogy of the Lamborn Family,” 
by Samuel Lamborn, and “A Traveling Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” prepared by Joseph Pease, Jr., of Darlington, and 
donated to us by John Ingham Burtt. 

Both of these gifts were officially acknowledged by the secre- 
tary to the respective donors. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 

HELEN Hopkins JonEs, Secretary. 

The councillors met at the close of the above meeting and 
appointed as the Committee on Finance: Albert T. Bell, Jona- 
than Evans, James Emlen. 

As a Committee on Historical Research, to suggest lines of 
research, to bring forward matters of interest, to have charge 
of all collections of historical matter; and to make such in- 
vestigations as are necessary in regard to proposed deposits: 
Sarah Emlen Moore, Abby Newhall, Amelia Mott Gummere. 
William Wickersham, James Emlen were appointed and given 
authority to add to its number, if desired, and to bring forward 
such names, if any, to our next meeting. From their number 
they may elect their own chairman. 

























































At Woodbrooke Friends’ settlement for religious study, near 
Birmingham, England, an Easter Meeting has been arranged, 
with the co-operation of the First-day School Association 
and the Central Education Committee of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, for teachers in First-day Schools, meetings and Bible 
classes, to be held Fourth month 20th to 26th, 1905. Attend- 
ance will be limited to those directly interested in First-day 
Schools, ete., under the care of Friends. 

As far as possible visitors will be lodged on the Woodbrooke 
premises, but a certain amount of accommodation is available 
in the neighborhood, and this will be utilized so far as it may 
be required. All meals will be taken at Woodbrooke, where 
Joshua and Isabella A. Rowntree will act as host and hostess. 

Terms, 25 shillings, inclusive of board and lodging and lec- 
tures, 

In the interests of hard-worked teachers the Easter meeting 
will be made refreshing to the physical as well as stimulating 
to the spiritual side of their being. To this end meals will be 
arranged so as to give the greatest possible number of con- 
secutive hours for out-door recreation. 

Woodbrooke is on the border, and within easy reach of some 
of the best scenery in the midland counties. Besides this 
places of historic interest, such as Kenilworth, Warwick, Strat- 
ford, and Lichfield may be easily visited. 
excursions will be arranged. 

Application for tickets (which should be made early, as the 
accommodation is limited) and all communications, should be 
addressed to William Littleboy, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, near 
Birmingham, and should be distinctly marked outside, “ Easter 
Meeting.” 

Some of the lectures thus far announced are: “ How to Use 
Bible Characters in Teaching,” “How to Meet Practical Diffi- 
culties in Teaching,” “How to Teach Old Testament History,” 
“How to Teach New Testament History,” “How to Teach 
Quaker Principles,” “The Spiritual Needs and Aims of the 
Teacher,” “ The Teacher’s Tool Basket—Books and How to Use 
Them.” Among the speakers will be Professor A. S. Peake, Ed- 
ward Worsdell, G. H. Archibald. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 
A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—X. 
Text, Rom. 10: 4. 























A good program of 
















































Bible reading, Rom. 2: 1-23. 






The seeds of Presbyterianism took root in the days of Eliza- 
beth. Those were the days when the struggle was between 
Protestant and Catholic for supremacy in Parliament and 
among the people. Elizabeth stood for compromise between 
the extremes. She knew that any sudden change in either di- 
rection would prove disastrous. In this position she experi- 
enced great difficulty in resisting the pressure of her Council 
and Parliament. 





















Her embarrassment was, however, partly re 
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moved by the reaction following the determined action of a 
faction led by Thomas Cartwright. 

This zealous student of Calvinism had returned from Geneva, 
and was holding a professorship of divinity at Cambridge. He 
agreed with the Puritans of the time in vigorous opposition 
to the use of the cross in baptism, the surplice in the pulpit, 
and the giving of a ring in marriage; these things were not 
only distasteful, but he considered them the mark of the beast 
ind idolatrous. According to Cartwright, the true Church of 
Geneva could not endorse that phase of Romanism that placed 
the pope at the head of the Church; it could not endorse those 
features of Anglicanism which considered the crown as the 
head of the Church; it could not support that tendency of 
Separatism that placed all authority in the will of the majority 
in the local congregation. According to Cartwright, the true 
Church of Christ found its authority in a general synod or as- 
sembly, composed of representative men, elders and ministers, 
trom the several congregations, where a majority could inter- 
pret the will of Christ. 

Here was the beginning of that representative form of Pres- 
byterianism which subsequently took such vigorous root in 
Scotland. Here was also the beginning of that form of repre- 
sentation in civic affairs that found fertile soif in America. 
The English conception of representation is that a member of 
the Commons represents property; the American conception is 
that a member of the House represents people, their ideas and 
opinions. 

In England in Elizabeth’s time Cartwright’s teaching was 
looked upon as an approach to treason; because of his decided 
views about the relative position of Church and State. The 
Anglican, or Established, Church adherents held the union of 
the Church and State, with the State ahead. The Separatists 
held that the Church and State should be separate. The Puri- 
tans held to the union of Church and State, with the Church 
ahead. Cartwright and his followers went further than the 
Puritans, and advocated not only a union of the Church and 
State, with the Church ahead, but the Church should be abso- 
lute master, and the State should render unquestioning 
obedience. 

A general assembly, or convocation, or synod, of the congre- 
gations should assume not only spiritual matiers, but all tem- 
poral concerns. The presbyters or representatives of the local 
congregations should not only decide all matters of faith and 
doctrine, but should have close supervision of public morals. 
Under such a system the civil ruler was expected to carry out 
the will of the presbyters. Excommunication was the weapon, 
and they were responsible for its use to none but Christ. 

In this the Anglican and the moderate Puritan saw all the 
evils of that ancient form of Romanism or papacy against 
which they had revolted. If the authority of the bishops were 
to be destroved and the authority of the presbyters were to 
take their place, what was that, they declared, but the old 
“priest writ large”? Had not Cartwright himself declared 
that there was no pardon for heresy; death only could remove 
the poison. Consequently the English people turned against 
Cartwright’s party. 

In Scotland, however, under the leadership of John Knox, it 
found a people ready and eager for its teachings. The system 
grew among the poor and the humble. James in Scotland was 
confronted with a general assembly of the Church which defied 
his authority in matters spiritual. He was told that in 
Christ’s kingdom he was not the king, nor the lord, nor the 
head, but only a common member. 

James came to the English throne embittered against the 
Scotch presbyters. He determined to established Episcopacy, 
or rule by bishops, over these rebellious Presbyterians. His 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, which his son Charles in- 
herited, only tended to increase the Presbyterian party in the 
English Parliament. Charles was confronted by a Parliament 
where the majority was largely Puritan, in which there was an 
increasing Presbyterian faction. This faction increased as the 
Puritans saw with horror the increase of Arminianism in the 
English Church. The followers of Arminius agreed with 
Luther in teaching that grace is offered to all, that God desires 
all to accept it, and that the influences of the Spirit are resisti- 
ble. 


Laud was considered as a leader in Arminianism, and his 
teaching worse than popery. Charles, guided by Laud, deter- 
mined to put an end to the Presbyterian character of the Scot- 
tish Church. and bring it into uniformity with the Church of 
England. For a time he seemed to succeed, and the Kirk of 
Scotland was apparently under the rule of bishops; in truth, 
the rule was but nominal. 

The fall of Laud and Charles brought the authority of Par- 
liament into prominence. The Presbyterian party soon gained 
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the ascendency. Cromwell, fresh from victories, refused to or- 
ganize an army on the basis of creed or dogma. “ Let the men 
be honest and God-fearing,” he said. This disappointed the 
Presbyterian Parliament, which in time was dissolved by the 
iron hand of the Protector. 

During the Commonwealth period Cromwell found that the 
English people were not ready for rule by the sword in the 
name of the kingdom of God. Puritan and Presbyterian, as 
well as Anglican, stood aloof. The Commonwealth fell, the 
Restoration came, the Established Church assumed its place. 
Presbyterianism, which had never gained much headway in 
England, retired to Scotland, or migrated to America, where it 
taught a new people the doctrine of representation in govern- 
ment. 

REFERENCES.—Green’s 


“History of the English People.” 


Fisher’s “ History of the Christian Church.” 
Toric.—George Fox’s experiences with Oliver Cromwell. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

At a meeting of the Historico-Political Conference on Third- 
day evening, the 14th, Dr. Trotter talked on the subject, “ Re- 
lation of Geography to American History.” One of his stu- 
dents discussed Semple’s “ Influence of Geography on American 
History.” A 

On the same evening a meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scien- 
tific Society was held under the care of the Physics Depart- 
ment. Professor Hoadley talked about lanterns, and explained 
one of a new type, a recent acquisition of the department. 

In the evening of Sixth-day a musicale for the benefit of the 
Girls’ Athletic Field Fund was held in Parrish Hall. The Girls’ 
Glee Club sang a number of selections, and a few of the girls 
recited or played the piano. Mrs. Craig, the instructor of the 
club, sang several pieces, and Dr. Battin whistled, accompanying 
himself on the mandolin. This was the first public concert 
given by the girls of the college. 

Dr. Swain was absent from college most of the week attend- 
ing in Boston a meeting of the Religious Education Associa- 
tien. 

Most of the faculty and many of the students attended on 
Seventh-day a large reception given by the Board of Directors 
of the Alumni Association of the Swarthmore Chapter of Delta 
Upsilon in the new fraternity rooms. 

Dr. Holmes discussed “ The Duty of Citizenship ” in the Col- 
lege Bible Class on First-day morning. 

At First-day Meeting Dean Bond read a delightful paper on 
* Spiritual Wealth.” 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 

eld in the College Parlor on First-day evening. A good dis- 
cussion on the subject, “ Hazing,” was taken part in by some 
of the students and by friends in the borough. x. ST. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on Second-day evening, Second 
month 13th. The program was devoted entirely to business, as 
it was the annual business meeting. 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: President, 
Frank M. Bartram; first vice-president, Anna Janney Lippin- 
cott; second vice-president, R. Barclay Spicer; recording secre- 
tary, Emily W. Ingram; corresponding secretary, Eliza H. 
Worrell; treasurer, Hugh S. Walker: executive committee, 
Anna P. Supplee. Ellis W. Bacon, Hannah E. Seott, Arthur C. 
Jackson, Joseph C. Emley. Charles C. French, the president, 
vice-presidents, secretaries and treasurer; House Committee, 
R. Emma Trego, Morgan Bunting, Joseph C. Emley; Committee 
on Sectional Work, R. Barclay Spicer, Helen M. Fogg, J. Rus- 
sell Smith, Emma Waln, William Edward Smith, Margaret 
Eves, Walker E. Linvill. Sara D. Chambers, Charles J. Supplee, 
Jr., Eleanor K. Richards. 

The meeting closed with an informal reception. 


CAROLINE FARREN CoMLY, Secretary. 


Moorestown, N. J.—At the meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held in the meeting house, Second month 10th, 
1905, Joseph R. Lippincott read a paper on “ The Dominicans,” 
discussing the life of the founder, Dominic, and the stern laws 
he laid down for his followers. 

Anna B. Dudley read a paper on “ The Life of Savonarola.” 
Elwood Griscom, Jr., read a paper on “ The Terrors of the In- 
quisition.” S. Thornton Hollinshead gave current events, in 
which President Roosevelt’s speech made recently before the 
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Union League of Philadelphia was noted; the Supreme Court’s 
decision against Swift’s violation of Interstate Commerce 
laws; the passage of the Statehood Bill; Baron Speck von 
Sternburg’s message of international exchange of professors; 
Norway’s message of peace negotiations; the situation in St. 
Petersburg; and the result of elections in Ontario. 

Our previous meeting was devoted to “ Francis of Assisi” 
and “* The Franciscans,” with a paper also on “ Medieval Mon- 
asteries.” CAROLINE B. ZELLEY, Secretary. 





PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held First month 22d, in Woodman Hall. The 
meeting was opened by the reading of the second chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to Titus. The Executive Committee reported 
that Woodman Hall had been engaged and paid for for our 
meetings until Fourth month. Susan Hazard read “Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper ?” from the INTELLIGENCER. Mary Wright 
read the poem, “The Beautiful Snow.” “Liberty of Expres- 
sion,” from the INTELLIGENCER, was read by Anna Lewis. Ed- 
ward Coale explained to us what the term “Grace of God” 
meant to him—God’s favor to the children of men that they 
may know what is required of them; a conviction from the 
Supreme Power which tells every individual when he is doing 
right or wrong. 

Sentiments were given. After a few remarks from Friend 
Wood and Margaret Wood, of Indiana Yearly Meeting, the 
meeting closed with its usual period of silence. 

Mary S. Howe.t, Assistant Clerk. 

Cuester, Pa.—The Friends’ Association was 
month 10th at the meeting house. Scripture reading was by 
Eliza L. Dutton. A paper on current events, by Oscar Steven- 
son, contained an excellent account of excavations at Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. An instructive paper by Chester Cutler 
embraced valuable facts, including a comparison of the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century with its close. 

Another interesting paper on the “ Resources of Our Coun- 
try,” by Tacie M. Gilbert, called forth a lively and profitable 
diseussion. A new feature of the program was answering re- 
ferred questions in three- to five-minute talks. Two were an- 
swered: First, Joseph Paschall, “Can a Friend carry his prin- 
ciples in business and be successful ?” Ably discussed in the 
affirmative. Second, Irvin D. Wood, “Is a silent meeting for 
worship conducive to the advancement of the Society of 
Friends ?” This aroused a good deal of discussion, the senti- 
ment of which was in favor of the negative. Questions to be 
answered at next meeting were assigned. 

A period of silence closed the meeting, which all thought had 
been profitable and interesting. 

Sagau B. FLitcrart, Cor. Sec. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
FOR LOCAL OPTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The contest for a State local option law is now reaching the 
important and critical stage in the General Assembly. The 
bill has been introduced by Representative John F. Berry, of 
Washington County, a strict United Presbyterian and thor- 
oughly interested in the measure, and is in the Committee on 
Law and Order. 

A few of our people have been so misled by newspaper re- 
ports as to imagine the fight is off for this session. We have 
never vet compromised a case, and do not propose to begin now. 
In fact, there is ro reason for it. The fight is on in earnest, 
and the people have it in their power to get local option this 
session if only they ask for it with enough persistence. What 
I ask is based on many years’ experience. 

First, let voters continue to sign the petitions, to be sent to 
the county members. 

Second, continue to write letters to the county members, and 
also to Senator W. C. Miller and Hon. J. Francies, chairmen of 
the Law and Order Committees, urging passage of the Berry 
Local Option bill. 

Third, let the pastors continue to preach on the question and 
call for action as above indicated by the members of the con- 
gregation. 

Fourth, let public mass meetings be held in behalf of the bill, 
and let resolutions be sent to the county members. 

Fifth, let our friends discuss the question favorable in the 
county and daily papers. 

Let the next two or three weeks witness such activity as this 
State has not seen. Work and keep at it. 


Very cordially yours, S. E. NICHOLSON, 
State Superintendent Anti-Saloon League. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 1: 
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THE LOCAL OPTION BILL. 
AN ACT 
To permit the electors of any county, city, ward of a city. 
borough or township, in this Commonwealth to determine 
by an election whether the sale of intoxicating liquors shal! 
be prohibited, and providing penalties for the illegal sale 
thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That whenever 
thirty-five percentum of the qualified electors of any county, 
city, ward of a city, borough or township, shall present a pe- 
tition to the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace of the 
proper county, praying for the privilege to determine by an 
election whether the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be pro- 
hibited in such county, city, ward of a city, borough or town- 
ship, it shall be the duty of the said Court of Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace to order a special election to be held in such 
county, city, ward of a city, borough or township, in not less 
than twenty nor more than thirty days from the filing of such 
petition with the court, which election shall be held at the 
usual place or places for holding elections in said county, city, 
ward of a city, borough or township, and notice shall be given 
and the election conducted in all respects as provided by law, 
so far as said law may be applicable, and all election officers 
shall be governed by the same directions and penalties as are 
provided by law for the holding of general or municipal elec- 
tions. 

Sec. 2. The baliots at any special election, held under the 
provisions of this act, shall contain the printed questions, 
“Shall the sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited? ” followed 
by the words, “ Yes” and “ No,” with a square of sufficient 
size at the right of each said word, in which to give each elector 
an opportunity to clearly designate his choice by a cross mark 
(X) as follows: 


Shall the sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited? 


Yes. [] 
Shall the sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited? 
No. ~] 


Sec. 3. All votes cast at said special election, held under the 
provisions of this act shall be counted and declared and a com- 
plete return of the same made to the clerk of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace of the proper county within 
two days next after the said election, which return shall be 
duly certified to by the judges, inspectors and clerks of each 
election district respectively, and said certified returns shall 
be laid before the judge of the said court at the first meeting 
of said court after the same is received by the clerk. and shall 
be filed with the other records of the court. 

Sec. 4. Whenever it shall appear by the returns that a ma- 
jority of the votes cast at said special election are in favor of 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors in said county, city, 
ward of a city, borough or township, it shall be unlawful for 
any Court of Quarter Sessions, board of license commissioners, 
or other power or authority, to issue or grant any license au- 
thorizing the sale of any spirituous, vinous, malt or other in- 
toxicating liquors in said county, city, ward of a city, borough 
or township, at any time hereafter, until at an election as here- 
inafter provided a majority of electors shall vote against pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liuqors. Any person, firm, 
company or corporation, who shall sell any spirituous, vinous, 
malt or other intoxicating liquors within any county, city, 
ward of a city, borough or township, in which the granting 
of licenses to sel! such liquors shall be prohibited under the 
provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not 
less than one hundred dollars ($100.00) nor more than five 
hundred dollars ($500.00), or to undergo an imprisonment of 
not less than thirty days or more than one year or both, at 
the discretion of the court. Provided, that all licenses shall 
continue in force during the time for which they were granted, 
unless revoked under existing laws. 

Sec. 5. At any time after two years from the date of an elec- 
tion held under the provisions of Section 1 of this act. another 
election may be petitioned for and shall be ordered as pro- 
vided for in Section 1. 

Sec. 6. This act shall not be construed to repeal or affect any 
special law in any county, city, ward of a city, borough, ward 
of a borough or township, now prohibiting therein the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, or prohibiting therein the granting of 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

See. 7. This act shall in all respects take effect as a law im- 
mediately on its passage, and things done under and in pursu- 
ance of the same shall take effect by virtue thereof. 


